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By applying this method in detail to different compounds, Barlow and Pope conclude that "the ordinary law of valency is merely an interpretation of a simple geometrical property of close-packed homogeneous assemblages of spheres/" They are careful to note, as results of the actual applications of their conception to many compounds, that (1) the whole numbers which, express valency are not exactly in the ratios of the spheres of atomic influence, (2) the volume-ratios of the spheres of influence do not remain quite, constant when conditions vary, and (3) the absolute magnitudes of spheres of atomic influence often change considerably in passing from compound to compound, but the relative ratios change very slightly.
The hypothesis correlates molecular structure and crystalline form. The authors discuss in great detail many eases of this correlation, and exhibit the working of their hypothesis in great fulness. They then endeavour to show that their geometrical view of valency is applicable in detail to I/he facts of chemical constitution.
The instrument given by Barlow and Pope to chemists is not one which at once fits into their hands. Instinctively the chemist shrinks from subjecting the everchanging, delicate phenomena he studies to the iron rule of a geometrical conception. At present he would rather hand over to the crystal-lographer those interesting models of closely packed spheres, contenting himself, for the time, with his familiar and much more pliable links and bonds.
The work of which I have given a brief account in this Appendix emphasises the importance of maintaining the conception of valency with which Frankland enriched chemistry in 1852, that the valency of an atom is an expression of the number of other atoms, or groups, which the specified atom can link to itself, and once more warns chemists against the common error of confusing valency and affinity.